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THE POPPY AND THE LABURNUM DESIGNS. 



A decoration in shades of green is suggested as 
very effective for the design which is given on this 
page, for a lamp jar. A pale background of one 
of the moss greens can be washed on over all the 
jar, thus giving the palest tint for the poppy heads and 
blossoms in the border. Then let the first shading over 
them be done with brown green. This can be followed 
by a second touching up of brown green for still darker 
parts. Then, to give the deepest shadows, use duck 
green and brown green mixed. This same scale of 



with neutral gray. The stems and calyx may be put in 
with apple green and shaded with brown green. The 
same colors can be used for the foliage, varying the 
tint of apple green by adding to it in some places a little 
yellow and in others a touch of ultramarine. For the 
darkest shadows use dark green No. 7. Always run the 
lightest tint all over the leaves and flowers, and when 
dry proceed to work them up with the colors indicated. 



HINTS ON LANDSCAPE WORK. 



These suggestions are addressed to students who are 
already fairly considerable proficient in the use of min- 
eral colors, and who have acquired a skilful, workman- 
like touch, without which it is impossible to produce 
satisfactory work in any branch of painting, and more 
especially in that now under consideration. A fair 



Draw in the design with a fine pointed sable brush 
and carmine (water-color), using few lines, and those as 
fine and delicate as possible. Provide yourself with 
several pads of soft white silk tied over a ball of cotton 
batting about two inches in diameter. You will also 
require a number of brushes of different sizes, ac-,. 
cording to the space to be covered ; the half-worn 
camel's-hair brushes that you have used for painting are 
good enough if they have been kept clean. And here a 
word about brushes. Buy the best and then take care 
of them. In selecting, see that they run straight from 
the quill to the point, which should be strong and 
springy; a brush that swells in the middle will split. 
Acquire the habit (except when laying in a picture) of 
never putting a brush down without first washing it in 
alcohol, drawing it once or twice with a rolling motion 
across a folded cloth kept by your side for the purpose. 




POPPY DESIGN FOR LAMP JAR DECORATION. BY I. B. S. N. 



greens can be used for the lower border, keeping it a 
very little darker than the upper band. Outline all the 
border work in chestnut brown. A few touches of car- 
nation can be added to the petals of the poppy and to 
the stem in the decoration on the body of the jar. A 
few spirited touches will give effect to this part of the 
design. Mixing a little deep purple with brown green 
will give the grayish tones seen in poppy leaves. Out- 
line with brown green or brown No. 17 and deep purple 
mixed, or, again, the chestnut brown may be used for 
this outlining the same as for the borders. 



The laburnum study on the preceding page is an ex- 
cellent motive for china decoration. For the bright yel- 
low flowers take ivory yellow for the palest tints, which 
should be put on all over the flowers ; then strengthen 
the color in the shadows with silver yellow and shade 



knowledge of colors is also necessary, as no fixed 
rules can be laid down for schemes so varied as are re- 
quired in painting landscapes. 

All decorators have their favorite colors with which 
they can work best ; it is a safe rule, however, to make 
use of as few colors as possible. The tones of the sky 
will generally be carried through the whole picture in 
the grays, thus keeping the whole in harmony. 

In selecting a design it is desirable to have some point 
of interest, which will also help to give a strong effect, as 
a ruined building, of which the broken walls may catch 
the sunlight and make broad cool shadows ; a body of 
water reflecting the purple grays of distance and the 
gold of the sunset, or trees standing on its bank, or 
white sails, far or near ; perhaps a bit of sandy road or 
shore with an animal or human figure will serve the 
purpose — something, in short, to tell a story. 



This preserves the shape of the brush, which will thus 
last four times as long, besides being always clean and 
ready for use with any color. A tin brush-washer, such 
as is used for oil colors, answers very well ; it must, of 
course, be kept for this purpose only. Partly fill it with 
alcohol ; the color will sink through the perforated bottom 
and the alcohol will be always clear. You will need oil of 
lavender, spirits of turpentine and alcohol, each to be kept 
in a small wide mouthed bottle, and it is a very great 
convenience to have also a small bottle of each of them . 
fitted with a medicine dropper. This will enable you to 
throw just as much moisture as you desire into the 
color as it dries, and will also assist in. keeping the brush 
in better working condition. A large piece of window 
glass, ten or twelve inches in diameter, though twenty 
would be better, makes a good palette. Do not use the 
ground glass slab to work on ; it wears the brushes too 
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much. Have everything ready at hand before you begin 
work ; a few moments delay at. the wrong time might 
prove fatal. 

Set your palette with such colors as you think you 
will want. Suppose you wish to paint a sunset ; ivory 
yellow and carnation No. 2, sky blue and night green are 
good. Rub down your sky blue and ivory yellow with 
balsam of copavia and a few drops of oil of lavender, 
as you would for a tinted background, using, perhaps, 
more lavender to keep the color from drying. Fill a 
brush with yellow, pass it quickly over the piece, carry- 
ing it a little further toward the blue than you want. 
Never mind about laying the color smooth ; everything 
depends upon your working fast. With your wet brush 
get a touch of carnation. Break this into the yellow 
somewhat and carry it on toward the blue. Fill anoth- 
er brush with blue, adding a little night green if neces- 
sary. Work from the other way toward the carnation, 
and into it a little ; but remember not to lose any time 
trying to blend the colors ; you do that with the pad. 
Begin on the yellow and work up into the carnation, 
carrying that back into the yellow as far as you want it. 
Then go on into the blue, or, if necessary, take a clean 
pad, and, commencing on the blue, work down into the 
carnation, blending them as you wish. Also go over 
the distance with the yellow pad, and if there is water it 
is well to put it in at the same time, as it will take the 
colors of the sky. If you have used lavender enough, you 
can safely leave the distance now and go back to the sky. 
Take out light clouds with the finger, or a small paper 
stump, softening with the finger or pad ; generally the 
finger gets in the best work. Tint the clouds, softening 
into the sky. Use carnation or purplish gray, or a faint 
tinge of yellow, as may be necessary. This, it is to be 
observed, must be done before the sky gets too dry. 
Get back to the distance as soon as possible. Break 
into it soft grays, purple, green or blue, as you wish. 
Carry the same stronger over the middle distance without 
much regard to detail, only observing the breadth of 
light and shade. If in the foreground you have a strong 
sunlight on green, use mixing yellow with a greenish 
gray, with, perhaps, a few touches of warm brown green 
broken into it slightly ; for sandy road, yellow brown 
and ivory yellow with gray ; brown 17 with gray in the 
shadows. As in the middle distance, pay little attention 
to details, getting in the masses. Do not tease your 
colors. The more broken tints you get the better, but 
keep everything soft ; it is always easy enough to get 
outlines later, but very hard to get rid of them. Get 
plenty of gray in everything. Deep purple and chrome 
green, blueand brown 17, sky blue and light gray or 
very little black, all make good grays, and may be used 
according to circumstances, and modified with other 
colors as necessary. 

If you have a sky with strong effects— many clouds, 
or a storm, for instance, you work on a somewhat 
different plan. Lay in the flat tints as before; use 
gray with the blue, and perhaps a very little black ; 
but you will not be able to get them nearly strong 
enough. Go on and finish the distance, and soften 
off at some place where it will do the least harm 
should the color get too dry before you commence 
on it again. But, better still, if you can work fast 
enough, get in the whole picture, then go 
back to the sky. Wind a medium-sized 
stippling brush with silk to within one- 
fourth or three-eighths of an inch of the 
end, the object being to make it stiff. 
With this you stipple on more color, work- 
ing from the darkest out, and using the 
color quite stiff, but without much in the 
brush. If the color has stood a few min- 
utes until it is a little gummy, it is well. 
Do not dip this brush in turpentine or 
lavender ; it might give trouble. Rather 
keep the color in order with another brush, 
or the palette knife; use a clean blender 
and the finger to soften off edges. Work 
carefully and you can get a very strong 
color, though it is best to give such a 
sky two firings. 

It is well now to let the picture stand a 
day or two until quite dry. Then go over 
it with a scraper ; one with a point curv- 
ing backward is best, and it should be 
kept as sharp as a razor. Hold the tool 
flat, and with a delicate, firm touch go 
over the surface, taking off any little dust, 
specks of color, or roughness of any 



kind, until the whole is perfectly smooth. Also take 
out any sharp lights, which may afterward be either 
tinted or left the white of the china, such as the ripple 
on water, the reflection of a sail, or lights on rocks, grass, 
tree-trunks, or other objects. •> 

Now you take your very best brush and proceed to 
finish. Do not load it with color ; keep this on the 
point only, and cleanse the brush often. Work out de- 
tails much in the same manner as in water-color. Save 
your lights, grays and half tints. Work slowly and pa- 
tiently. Study how best to make use of the color al- 
ready on, doing much with few touches, and in ajl cases 
working with a light hand so as not to disturb the 
groundwork. It is absolutely necessary to acquire this 
lightness of touch ; one tint laid over another will fire 
with an entirely different effect from a mixed color ; once 
work up the under coat and you get into a hopeless 
muddle that will often end in complete failure. 

A simple landscape may generally be finished for one 
firing. For very fine work, it is desirable to have two, 
although you may have very little to do for the second ; 
some shadows to strengthen, a sky to warm up, storm- 
clouds to make more threatening. A distance that has 
too much purple may have a light wash of yellow or gray ; 
perhaps the middle distance may have a little more 
gray green. The greens in sunlight may be too intense 
— take them down with gray ; the shadows too cool — 
warm them up with brown, or brown green ; the gray 
stone wall too blue — put some yellow brown or brown. 
17 into it. In almost every case it is better not to cover 
the original color ; only break another into it, so as to 
change the tint, and do not do too much — it is an art to 
know when to stop. C. Darby. 

SOFTNESS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 



THE great quality to be desired in photographic prints 
is absence of harshness, or, positively speaking, soft- 
ness, by which we mean the absence of rough contrast 
due sometimes to faulty development, by which the 
natural contrasts of the view have been unduly accentu- 
ated, but more often, perhaps, to poor lighting of the 
subject itself. Most of us are less careful than is ad- 
visable of the lighting of our subjects ; we far too fre- 
quently uncap the lens before a view when the light is 
at its worst. A harshly-lighted subject will almost in- 
evitably give a harsh negative. But even when we have 
selected a day on which soft effects of light and shade 
predominate, the. limitations of the sensitive plate are 
often such as to more than half nullify our efforts to 
secure softness. Then, too, the careless or unthinking 
use of the diaphragm is responsible for much of error in 
the rendering which our prints give to nature. Micro- 
scopic sharpness of focus through all the planes of a land- 
scape is another fruitful source of harshness, since, 
where all the pictorial planes are equally sharply 
focussed, there must, of necessity, be a lack of gradation 
of one plane into another. 

Regarding the diaphragm it may be said that when 
the aim is the production of a picture and not a mere 
topographical reproduction of a view, the largest possi- 
ble opening which will give sharpness to the principal 
objects, is the one to be used. The presence of atmos- 




THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY. 

DRAWN' BY ALICE M. CHAPLIN, AFTER HER TERRA-COTTA. 



phere in the print is largely due to the use of a large 
opening, and a picture without atmosphere is a mon- v 
strosity. In the matter of focussing care should be 
taken, I think, not to put too fine a point on it. In 
selecting a picture let there be at least one salient feature 
which of itself shall make the picture worth the taking. 
To this let all the other parts be subject, and let it be as 
sharply focussed as you please, but let not the subordi- 
nate parts be quite so sharp. Let the strongest effects 
of light and shade lead the eye naturally and easily 
toward the object of main interest — then if exposure and 
development be nicely proportioned, a picture is almost 
sure to result. 

Concerning this out-of- focus effect something more 
may be said. The human eye, though quick of adapta- 
tion, sees with equal sharpness only objects lying in the 
same plane. A change of focus is necessary before ob- 
jects in other planes are sharply focussed on the retina. 
It is this singleness of focus that lends enchantment to 
the distance. The effect is one which the photographer 
will do well to impart to his camera pictures as the skil- 
ful artist does to his creations. To the photographer 
this is possible only by a judicious subordination in point 
of sharpness of subordinate objects. By this it is not 
meant that there is to be an absolute lack of sharpness 
in any part of the picture, only that there is to be a gra- 
dation, as- it were, of focus, in order that the printed 
picture may convey to the mind something of the feeling 
which the original landscape conveyed. 

These are the more important of the pre-exposure 
methods of obtaining softness. But there are also some 
post-exposure methods of attaining the same result. 
Much may be done by judicious development. A de- 
veloper strong in density-giving power will commonly 
produce the harsh effects which we are seeking to avoid. 
The various elements of the developer should be so 
nicely proportioned as to bring out all the desired detail, 
together with good printing density, without clogging up 
the finer lines and more delicate shadows. A rather 
weak developer is the safest for this purpose, but no hard- 
and-fast lines can be laid down. 

An old printing-room practice, now fallen into disuse, 
was to interpose a thin sheet of some transparent sub- 
stance between the negative and the paper in the print- 
ing-frame. Thin sheets of celluloid are admirably 
suited to this purpose. Prints made in this way from 
harsh negatives show a remarkable gain in softness 
over prints from the same negatives made in the usual 
way. When this method is employed the printing should 
be done in diffused light and the printing-frame placed 
in a deep box in order to secure as nearly as possible 
parallel rays of light. 

Still another method is open to those who seek soft- 
ness in their prints by the use of a rough-surfaced print- 
ing paper, salted and sensitized, as recommended in an 
earlier number of The Art Amateur. By this means 
hard lines are broken up and harsh contrasts toned down 
in a wonderful degree. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but enough 
has been written to show the necessity of judgment and 
thoughtfulness before committing the negative to the 
printing-frame. W. H. Burbank. 



Halation and its Remedy. — Lest 
some reader may not know what halation 
means, we may say that it is a blurring, in 
the photographic negative, of the sharp 
lines of separation which occur between 
the high lights and deep shadows. Care- 
ful observation will detect its presence in 
nearly all landscapes taken with dark trees 
against a fright sky. The cause of the 
phenomena is reflection from the back of 
the plate, and its effect is to produce a 
general fuzziness of outline. The remedy 
for it is to be found in a method of ab- 
sorbing the rays which would otherwise 
be reflected. Many methods of doing this 
have been proposed. As good a method 
as any, and one which has the merit of 
simplicity, is to cover one side of a sheet 
of black or red paper, cut to the size of 
the negative, with glycerine and to apply 
this to the back of the plate, rubbing it 
down well to secure close contact. This 
method is usually effective, and as its ap- 
plication entails little trouble, and the qual- 
ity of most negatives is greatly improved 
by it, it should be more used than it is. 



